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description of the popular Brazilian Chocalho, which is a large rattle. But
in the footnote to a musical example in the same book, Gallet says,
"Gwza, the same as Chocalho." It seems that the two names are used
interchangeably in the region of Bahia, where the local name for a notched
rasp is not GOMZ&, but AmeU> which in its turn, means a shaker elsewhere
in Brazil.

Narciso Garay, in his excellent book, Tradiciones y Cantares de Panama,
describes the local shaker as "a calabash filled with dried seeds, similar
to the Cuban Gtiiro." But in Cuba the Guiro is a scraper, not a shaker,
which latter is universally known as the Maracas.

Great divergence exists among native authors in the orthography of
names of indigenous instruments. For instance, the Mexican high drum
Buehuetl is spelled W swell by d'Harcourt in La Musique des Incas et
ses Survivances. Both the spelling Huankar and Wankar are used for the
Peruvian drum. The aboriginal Indian flute, the Quenay is sometimes
spelled Kena. The curious orthography Qquena is also found in some
sources. The South American jungle drum, the Bututu, appears in a
variety of forms, Potato, Butotdy Fututuy and in fact every conceivable
combination of the consonants P, B, and F, with the vowels 0 and U.

Latin-American composers make use of native instruments in their
symphonic music for the sake of local color. Villa-Lobos includes a bat-
tery of Brazilian percussion in his formidable Chores No. ix. In the
score of his Sinfonia India, Chavez has a part for the Mexican water drum,
Jicara de agua, which consists of an inverted gourd half-submerged in a
basin of water. In his Afro-Cuban ballet, La Rebambaramba> Amadeo
Roldan provides six separate groups of percussion, and there is a solo
for the Cuban Maracas. In one of his Ritmicas, Roldan features the
Quijada del Burro (jawbone of an ass), which is shaken in the air, or
struck with the fist, or rubbed with a stick on the teeth in a sort of
asinodental glissando.

The natives hold performers on the drums in high esteem. In the in-
terior of Panama, a virtuoso on the Repcador (a small drum) enjoys
fame similar to that of a fine pianist or violinist in large cities. The Cuban
poet Alejo Carpentier, in his article La Musica Cubana en estos 20
(Jltimos Anost published in the bulletin Conservators of March, 1944,
cites the slogan of the Afro-Cuban school of musicians: "jAbajo la lira!
fViva el Bongo!" Down with the Lyre! Long live the Bongo!

European composers have, upon occasion, included native Latin-
American instruments in their orchestral compositions. Prokofiev uses the